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EDITORIAL. 


An exchange, speaking of a new Presbyterian church being 
organized, says: ‘* There were six husbands with their six 
wives among the first members.’’ This is not strange. Given 
husbands, the wives are easily secured for church membership. 
The hard thing to do comes when you have the six wives, to 
secure their six husbands. 


A WRITER in the /nferior characterizes the Episcopalian 
invitation to church union in this country as a rallying cry 
which says: ‘* Rally around our church and believe what 
you please, only so you rally!’’ If this be true, the pity and 
the shame is that there is at the core of the Episcopal church 
a great pretension of belief that to very many of those who do 
rally is unbelievable. 


Ir is refreshing and encouraging to see the growing en- 
thusiasm of our American Howells for the Russian Tolstoi ; it 
supplies what has been to many a long-felt want in our 
American novelist and the school he represents. If these 
clever reporters of other people’s talk could only be struck 
by lightning—the kind that once gave a shock to Saul of 
Tarsus—so that they might become dead in earnest over 
something, we might expect something good, aye, great. As 
it is, there is too much first-class ability bestowed on second 
or third-class subjects. Why should razors be used to whittle 
kindling wood ? 


‘‘ HAVE you ever been to Cape Cod?”’ asked Mr. Alcott, 
the Concord sage, in one of his western ‘‘ conversations.’’ 
““No.’’ ‘* Then you needn’t. Go read Thoreau’s book on 
it, and you will see much more than you would if you went 
there.’’ Something like this is to be said to those who have 
never camped out, particularly on the banks of Lake Mem- 
phramagog. Let them read ‘‘ The Shaybacks in Camp,”’ and 
they'll have many of the enjoyments with none of the incon- 
veniences and expenses. It isa good substitute fora vacation. 
Having made the acquaintance of Shayback, it will be all the 
more interesting to follow the lead of his double, Rev. Samuel 
J. Barrows, of the Christian Register, to spiritual pastures 
green and into the quietudes of the soul. The reader of 
Shayback will want to subsoribe for the Register at once. 


PROFESSOR Cary, in his lecture on ‘‘ How to Study the 
Scriptures,’’ before the New Theology school, insisted on the 
difference between reading and studying, and argued that the 
latter alone would discover-the meaning of the Bible, because 
‘it is a collection of ancient books by many different hands, 
of many widely differing dates, written in languages under- 
stood now only by scholars, and treating of things unfamiliar 
to men of the present time.’’ He further showed that the 
Bible can only be understood by those who apply the same 
principles of study as they would to other historical literature, 
and that all other desires must be subordinated ‘‘ to the simple 
determination of discovering what the several writers really 
meant to say.’’ Alas, how rare is this attitude of mind! But 
among those who attain to it there is a growing consensus of 
Opinion that the Bible is a book fertile in instruction but beset 
with limitations; valuable as a friend, treacherous as a master ; 
great in its humanity but small in its divinity ; earth’s master- 
pléce of the spirit, but far too full of defects to claim a heavenly 
Origin. When we learn that religion springs not from the 
we. then the Bible becomes a beautiful help in the religious 

2. 


BisHop Potter, of New York, is making an appeal to the 
Protestants of America for help to build a great cathedral in 
that city. Of course the bishop thinks that the building 
would have to be controlled by the ‘‘ only Protestant denom- 
ination whose ritual] fits it to take charge of a cathedral,”’ but 
he hopes that Methodists, Congregationalists, etc., will not 
hesitate on that account to lend a hand. A true cathedral is, 
to our mind, the most surpassing and sublime outcome of the 
human soulin matter. But cathedrals spring only out of living 
faith; they never come out of half-beliefs, make-believes or 
‘* would-like-to-believes.’’ The faith that finds its corner- 
stone resting on the theory of a fallen Adam and a traditional 
revelation can not in the nineteenth century repeat the archi- 
tectural inspirations of the fifteenth century. When the 
religion of character and the faith in the unities of religion 
begin to find embodiment in an organization and a ritual, 
then and not till then will the inspiration come that will paint 
holy pictures, compose great oratorios, and build noble 
buildings for religion. 


Doctor THomas is reported by a Jamestown paper as hav- 
ing said at the New Theology school at Chautauqua: ‘‘As geol- 
Ogy is not in the books but in the earth, so religion is not in 
churches, but in human souls. The trouble with the church 
is that it has put too much emphasis on creed, and too little 
on character; too much on what men believe, and too little 
on what they are and should be. I do not know an instance 
in history when at a church trial it was asked of a man ‘ Is he 
good ?? What sort of man is he?’ But always it has been 
asked ‘ What does he believe?’ This it was that burned and 
hanged witches in our country, and persecuted martyrs in all 
times—difference of belief.’’ How right the good Doctor Is 
and yet how slow even liberal peuple are to recognize the full 
force of the truth. ‘ Line upon line and precept upon pre- 
cept.’’ Let the missionary work be continued until the em- 
phasis is shifted from words to deeds and the piety of men and 
of churches is measured by their 4/ rather than by the creeds 
they sign or the theories of the universe which they may hold 


At the opening of the Lakeside School of New Theology 
Doctor Townsend thus defined the source and meaning of the 
expression as he understands it: 

‘* Religion is aspiration, trust, love, the uplift of the soul 
towards another higher and holier than itself. 

‘*Theology is the attempted intellectual explanation of 
these feelings of religion. Thus you can see that a man may 


be religious without being a theologian, as he may be a theo- 


logian without being religious. 

‘* Religion is older than theology. Before there was the 
Christian New Testament or the Hebrew scripture, men aspired 
and worshiped. In the far off twilight of human history we 
cannot go back so far as to find men who did not pray. But 
it is an intellectual necessity of man’s nature, that he must 
explain things. He feels and then he thinks. He admires 
the flower before he stops to ask how the flower grew. But 
he always in the end asks how. He must chain his feeling to 
a fact. He must explain, he will see the relation of things. 

‘¢ Thus you see religion was followed by a theology, that is, 
an attempted intellectual explanation of its feelings. 

* * x * * ~ 

‘“The New Theology then is the flower of theologic 
thought—the modern, the more scriptural and more natural 
explanation, which men are essaying to make, of the great 
world-old truths of religion. 


‘* It is the latter and truer putting of theology. That which 
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352 UNITY. 


I felt with great insistance before I left the Methodist church 
was that Christian truth should be restated. I did not then 
use the expression New Theology, but afterward adopted it, as 
the best expression, on the whole, I could find. As far as I 
know, the expression was used first by the Swiss mystic, Amie. 

‘« But you may ask wherein does the New Theology, as you 
teach it, differ from the Andover New Theology? In this, that 
it demands a restatement of all the great truths of Christianity, 
while that is simply the expression of a hope in the future 
world for those, who, in this world, had no opportunity to be- 
lieve on Christ. The New Theology, as I apprehend it, de- 
mands not only the restatement of the doctrines of punish- 
ment, but of all the doctrines. But wherein does the New 
Theology differ from Universalism or Unitarianism? Univer- 
salism is a. fixed elaborate system of theology. You can tell 
just what it teaches. But the New Theology is forming, not 
yet formed. 

‘¢ Unitarianism is an elaborated system. The New Theology 
has just commenced its work, It demands a restatement, but 
does not say it is made. 

‘But are not you making statements of a New Theology? 
Yes, tentatively, but no statements of mine can be final or 
authoritative. But many on this side and across the ocean are 
gathering the materials,—this one brings a timber, this one 
shapes a stone, some artist is carving a statue for its prize, and 
by and by the Parthenon of the noble affirmation of God’s 
great truths will rise over the fallen systems of the theologies 
of the past. So the New Theology is broad and inclusive 
enough to embrace all classes of devout and earnest souls. A 
Catholic, a Presbyterian, a Methodist, may be a New Theolo- 
gian. The New Theology does not deny God, Christ, Atone- 
ment, Punishment, the Bible, but it does affirm that these great 
ideas must have a fresh and nobler expression.” 


Idealism. 


Always it has been possible to divide men into two classes 
—those who test and judge the actual by the ideal, and those 
who try the ideal by the actual. We will not discuss now this 
difference, which turns on many points, and could not be 
treated with justice to either class without many nice but 
honest distinctions and careful qualifications; suffice it now 
to say, without giving a reason for the faith that is in us, that 
we like better to enthrone the ideal and bring the actual be- 
fore it, than to cover the actual with ermine to judge the 
ideal. We say this in the sense of Lowell’s saying, ‘‘ To have 
greatly dreamed, precludes low ends ;’’ and of George Mac- 
donald’s, ‘‘ The ideal is the only absolute real;’’ and of Hos- 
mer’s, 

“Thy good is prophecy 
Of better still to be. 
In the future thou shalt find 


How far the Fact hath left behind 
Thy fondest Dream ;’ 


and of Gannett’s, 


‘For this I know,— 
That our faiths are foolish by falling below, 
Not coming above, what God will show ; 
That his commonest thing hides a wonder vast, 
To whose beauty our eyes have never passed ; 
That his fact in the present, or in the to-be, 
Outshines the best that we think we see;”’ 


and of this, from Mrs. Woolley,—‘‘A widening knowledge 
of men and things may bring diminished faith in immediate 
results, though it need not do that if we estimate results on 
the side of character and self-discipline. When enthusiasm 
dies it is because it has been too much engrossed in these 
immediate results; but it is the very essence of faith to wait 
the unseen and far off.’’ 

To this same purpose is the following from a friend’s letter, 
to which we like to give currency: ‘‘ I don’t see how 
any ideal can be unattainable because of its loftiness or grand- 
eur. You know I am an evolutionist. Our ideals grow as we 
grow. When we have attained the ideals of one stage of 
growth, another set of ideals have taken their places, so that, 
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in fact, there are always before us unatfained ideals; but that 
is a different thing from saying that we may have una/tainabjp 
ideals. But our experience teaches us, too, that we never 
or seldom, attain to our ideals in their original forms. 
As we approach them they take different shapes, and what we 
do attain to 1s somewhat, possibly very, different from the 
original conception in the mind. Yet it would scarcely be 
for that reason correct tosay that our ideals are never attained 
and are not attainable. Indeed, the real often excels the 
ideal. The achievements of manhood may and often do ex. 
cel in true heroism and grandeur and greatness and nobility 
the dreams and fancies of youth. Such fancies are, in fact, 
never realized, though they are often excelled. The reality 
may be higher and greater, more beautiful and more noble 
than that of which we dreamed. 

‘* Now, in the various phases of existence we find about the 
same sort of phtlosophy applicable, that is to say, in matters 
of religion, of morals, of intellectual accomplishment, of 
social affairs, of government, of physical research, of commer- 
cial transactions, etc. If there were a possibility of the exist- 
ence of an unattainable ideal, we should most likely, I fancy, 
find it in the realm of morals; yet I can scarcely believe that 
any man ever entertained a higher ideal than that which was, 
as history relates, actually exemplified in the life of Jesus. 
But it is possible, nay, indeed, it is probable, that history,as 
it comes to us, may be somewhat at fault; for while ‘the 
good that men do lives -after them, the evil is oft interred 
with their bones.’ Of course, too, the Bishop of D in 
‘Les Miserables’ is a creature of Hugo’s imagination. But 
I think I have known ome man (now living) who comes very 
near to the attainment of these very lofty ideals. I know one 
man intimately, and have known him since my childhood» 
and have never known him to doa wrong to any human being, 
or to any member of the brute creation, from whose lips I 
never heard a word that indicated a dishonest or immoral 
thought. Ido not claim that he never made a mistake, but 
I never knew him to do an act or to utter a word that im- 
peached his morality, even though measured by the ideals 
furnished us in the writings of Confucius, in the New Testa- 
ment, or in the imaginary characters introduced in the 
writings of our best modern authors. That man is my ow" 
uncle, the brother of my father. When I try to conceive a 
perfect man morally, I take Uncle Reuben as my model. | 
can scarcely conceive of a more perfect man with similar 
mental endowments. He comes up to my ideal. In all the 
years of intimate acquaintance with him I never knew him in 
a single instance, or for a single instant, to fall below the 
highest moral standard that I have been able to erect, and 
during many years of that time no one except his own imme- 
diate family knew him better than I did.”’ 

How it does put heart in usto meet such testimonies! How 
it cheers the whole world to our eyes! In the tender Bible 
stories the advent of Jesus was marked by a great light from 


- heaven and angels’ songs in the midst of it. So, when we meet 


this goodness along the common ways of life, a light breaks 
and the air is full of song. We always have liked the faith of 
that sturdy perfectionist (the good Father Taylor, of Boston, 
we believe it was) who, when asked if he really thought there 
had been ever any one so good as Jesus, cried out, ‘‘Millions, 
sir!’ 

Our fiiend extends his idealism without hesitation from the 
individual to the general, from the home to the government 
and the race. He says,—‘‘ It is probable that your ideal and 
my \deal will never be realized in form, but I have faith to be- 
lieve that in the matter of human governments, as in all 
things else, the future will bring forth realities far more 
grand, far more beautiful, far better than anything of which 
we, or the most far-seeing men that ever lived, are able faintly 
to conceive. I havea great deal of faith in the future of 
humanity zn this world. I have faith to believe that the time 
will come when man will be not ‘a little lower than the 
angels,’ but in everything that is true and good and great, 
eminently higher than the gods of past ages, or the conception 


of the Deity which occupies the minds of many intelligent 
people of the present day.’’ J. Vv. B. 
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Unrounded Lives. 


Unrounded lives, all incomplete, 
‘Lhe ranks of human effort fill, 
While yet the heart, in mournful beat, 
Preserves unbroken silence still. 


A woman wears a martyr’s crown, 

Whose thorns have pierced but claimed no cry, 
As love ne’er cast a tribute down, 

To brighten life, in passing by. 


Her lips are mute with songs unsung, 
But speak with consolation sweet, 

When other hearts, with anguish wrung, 
Bring all their sorrows to her feet. 


VIRGINIA G. ELLARD. 
Mr. AUBURN, CINCINNATI, O, 


Why I Am a Heathen. 


Wong Chin Foo, in an article in the Worth American Re- 
view, on ‘* Why I Am a Heathen,’’ seeks with that diplomacy 
which is native to foreigners to criticise our boasted Christian- 
ity, and to point out the errors and sins of our western civili- 
zation. He is impressed with the fact that the pure religion 
of Jesus is a farce, and that the church is more devoted to a 
worship of the ** golden calf’’ than to a religion which em- 
phasizes love to manand God. He brings to account the 
creeds of various churches, showing that in thought they are 
contradictions. He arrays some argument to show why the Chi- 
nese, as disciples of Confucius, are truer men and women than 
we ‘‘ westernites’’ as followers of Jesus. He condemns our 
industrial system as a breeder of poverty and want, and points 
strongly to the disregard the Chinese government has for 
labor-saving machinery. He declares that the religion of 
Confucius has so operated on the Chinese that there is in a 
year less murders and less robbery among a population of 
400,000,000 than are committed in the same time by the peo- 
ple of New York. He touches upon marriage and refers to 
the education of children and the treatment of criminals. He 
says that the Chinese possess a printed history of 3500 years 
and a national history of 4000 years, and that as.a people 
they had passed through mythology, superstition, witchcraft, 
established religion to a philosophical one. 

On finishing the article I made a few after reflections. 
Here is a people that is about to die from perfection. Here 
is a great nation who, to speak figuratively, are so pious that 
they have to hold on to the bushes for fear of being suddenly 
translated. Here is a great empire on parade, very much like 
the little boy who, with pantaloons rolled up, was trying to 
show the world his brass tipped boots. I wondered whether 
[had not made a mistake in embracing the Christian religion; 
but since he said nothing whatever about Universalists, and 
the flash of his eye did not scorch that denomination, I began 
to take breath and think that some good Universalist had 
spoken to him how many of us were “‘ heathen ’’ to the alleged 
established faith of the churches, and how we were conscious 
of their good behavior (for we never sent a missionary to the 

iInese to tell them about their ancestry who were in hell, 
nor did we suppose that they were so bad as the ordinary mis- 
slonary represented them), and espec.ally of their advanced 
Civilization. 

This celebrated Chinese reddens our face by his bold insin- 
uations. He forgets that we are passing through crises more 
terrible than those which ever threatened the Chinese empire, 
and that as a civilization we are rushing as afresh born river 
‘nto channels and along shores which bring woe and want to 
many men and women. He may condemn us for a false hu- 


Manity, for industrial slavery, for the vices which grow up 
Ongside the colleges and churches, for corrupt statesmen, 
or bad government and for an unpractical religion. I ask 
him whether the Chinese could do any better under our cir- 
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' cumstances. We hold that life means activity—they seem to 


believe that it is death. We are glad that the Chinese are so 
compassionate, that they invite us to accept the religion of 
Confucius. We wonder why so many Chinese came across 
the Pacific to taste the fruit which grew on the tree of our 
western civilization—thus depreciating American labor. We 
ask if this is a specimen of the religion of Confucius? The 
point is this, The moral law is the same in China as it is in 
Europe or America. Jesus did not invent the moral law any 
more than did Newton invent the law of gravity. He dis- 
covered it. He said it should be obeyed as obediently as the 
law of gravity. The moral law is expressed perhaps clearly, 
but not completely, in the decalogue or the ten command- 
ments. It may be condensed into love to man and God, It 
bids us to live righteously, and righteousness depends largely 
upon knowledge, education. We may, therefore, never know 
what absolute right is, for we hold that God has placed us 
here to learn how to be good by discovering the lawsand con- 
ditions of goodness. Now Wong Chin Foo condemns our 
civilization because the mass of men live contrary to the 
morals of Christ. Suppose they did accept the religion of 
Confucius? Will confession or profession make a Chinese 
good? Would a change of faith make a man good who al- 
ready knows what duty, what right, what truth is? This is 
the error of our life—we do not live as we.ought. But much 
is to be accounted for, climate, circumstances, habits, envi- 
ronment, all have a warring influence on the life we try to live. 
We as Americans are ever ready to compare notes. But mod- 
esty forbids us sometimes in drawing up illustrations and ex- 
amples of national greatness, which go far to discourage older 
principalities. We might say to Chin Foo that we are satis- 
fied with our government when aware of the operation of his 
own, and that our civilization although largely dependent upon 
Christian institutions is not the result of any state religion, 
but is the expression of a people who know what right is, but 
who sacrifice in despair the good of the majority to the good 
of the few. We shall not boast of our charities; for we have 
proven that we cannot look upon misery without a tear, and 
on poverty without pain. We are a benevolent nation, let 
me say that without fear of rebuke. Our churches need re- 
construction but many are beginning to see how the shining 
figure of Christ is again moving before the world in loving 
embrace with Confucius and all good teachers as the inspir- 
ation of a struggling humanity. 
J. C. F. GRUMBINE. 


Norway and Unitarianism. 


Rev. Kristofer Janson has made a move, for which some of 
us have long waited and sighed. He invites us to subscribe 
for a monthly Unitarian paper or magazine in our own Nor- 
wegian language. Hurrah! And the programme goes far 
to satisfy even the most radical of us. It promises liberality 
and reform-advocacy in a// things. The paper is not to act 
the blind mole to the great social questions, problems and 
sorely needed reforms of our day. That is good. We are 
nauseated with theology separated from practical morality 
and social life. It seems our first (/as#ing,—for two or three 
attempts to start such a paper have already been made with 
more enthusiasm than money, and solely by Norwegian money) 
Unitarian organ means to make its religion something more 
than selfish piety or selfish culture,—a real working force of 
good will to all men and faith in the All-Father. Our 
heartiest welcome to it; and down with the sighs that keep 
rising, because we have had to wait so long for this ‘* Voice 
in the Wilderness.’’ The first Norwegian paper, that will 
try to be at once reasonable and religious! What joy the 
thought gives us who well remember the years when the Old 
Faith tore our being in two by the conflicting demands ot 
reason and of heart upon us. ‘The first paper that will try to 
make us good, without commanding us to be stupid first ; the 
first so to speak the great words of religion that the stars and 
flowers and waves and winds will not seem to laugh over 
them! For again we remember how ridiculously small the 
old religion appeared to us, how nature denied it with an 
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annihilating smile, when, having in agony of heart sought 
light within the dear old church walls, we again came out 
into the bright sunshine or mild starlight, when again we heard 
the waves speak, or felt the breeze caressing us. Yes, all the 
heartstrings within us do sing with more of joy and hope to- 
day than for long times past, because a banner is to be lifted 
up on our mountains, around which our people can gather 
heart and mind. Oh, speak loudly, strongly, Mr. Jansen, 
that all who now feel and suffer as we once did, may hear and 
be saved—saved from unbelief and a life of cold, despairing 
defiance ! 

Thank God! it is thus to be done, the great work. Not 
forever shall darkness rule over our fair and beloved land; not 
forever shall it make our people walk in gloom and sadness, 
with minds clouded and befogged, with hearts chilled by 
fears and doubts and the impossibilityof believing and hoping. 
No, the first light of dawn is here. We too are to have an 
organized might working to give our people the infinitely 
precious blessing of a rational faith. God be thanked! Yes, 
rejoice freely within us, Norwegian hearts, the long, long, sad 
waiting gives you aright to rejoice ‘‘ beyond measure;”’ re- 
joice that at last the golden light is beginning to play on our 
hilltops. Our people will awake at last to the glory of life, 
to the love of God and man, and be happy; sunshine will 
come over the minds; warm winds will melt the coldness,—and 
thus will be beautified love and faith and hope in our valleys! 

Ah, Mr. Janson, there is not a Norwegian who knows a 
rational faith but must envy you the power placed in your 
hands,—of introducing that faith amongst our people,—of 
religionizing our much rationalism and rationalizing our 
much religion. A Norwegian could have received no larger 
blessing than what is yours; may you have wisdom and grace 
to make the very most of it. Strike hard, and build like an 
able master builder and our envy shall all run into love and 
praise. 

To understand our feelings you Americans would have to 
feel your heart clinging to some part of this earth, where 
nature seemed doubly beautiful, and tender as a mother, and 
all common things had a sacred, tender meaning, and to see 
an old faith hung like a damp, chilling mist over it, and to 
know of a new faith which could replace that mist with warm, 
beautiful sunshine; you would have to remember the agony 
that old faith cost you, as we remember it, the groaning 
prayers for blind faith at which our mind scornfully laughed 
and mused the next minute ; the prayers for ‘‘ light,’’ which 
were answered, though the answers but made the agony worse; 
the vain, fruitless search from church to church for ‘‘ light’’ 
to live by ; the beggings of the heart to be allowed to trust 
and be at rest, the protests of reason seeing no honorable 
way of so doing. Oh, yes, even ‘‘ theology ’’ and ‘‘ doctrine’”’ 
have saving power. 

How we have longed, longed for this preaching of a rational 
faith amongst the people we love with all our heart and soul 
and strength, and believe in in spite of all faults and sins, and 
feel able to do and to live greatly, as soon as it is able to 
believe. Its curse is skepticism developed even into quiet, re- 
signed unbelief. The educated classes of our people have 
largely long ago ceased to have any faith, being too well edu- 
cated mentally to accept the only faith they ever hear preached 
—the Lutheran. And that lack of faith (the fact has its 
‘‘moral’’ and lesson for youthis side the water, also,) results 
in a dearth of nobler motives, of higher living, in a dreadful 
conservatism, indifference, and satisfaction with whatever 
circumstances make for them or of them, in a deadened con- 
science, in a sort of spiritual laziness ; in ignorance of all laws 
or motives but those of ancient custom. The blood is good 
and keeps alive a sort of instinctive reverence for right and 
truth, instinctive uprightness,—our best inheritance from the 
days when the old faith was really de/éeved. And great men- 
tal activity has kept us in the front rank of civilized nations 
in all outward respects. We pride ourselves in one of the 
very best of public school systems developed in spite of pov- 
erty and other extraordinary difficulties. We pride ourselves 
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a nation as there is anywhere. We pride ourselves in a ma- 
terial development for our small natural resources as marvel. 
ous as that of the United States, and we pride ourselves ip 
having no aristocracy of any kind, nor any ¢/ass of politicians 
in having effectively abolished all aristocratic titles and privi- 
leges over 60 years ago. And we pride ourselves in a people 
which cannot be proved to stand behind any in physical 
mental or moral duz/d. ; 

But that skepticism has checked all forward moral activity: 
and works every day more and more to deaden the people, 
it has allowed vices to flourish and grow strong amongst us, 
growing daily stronger and more widespread. 

It is that skepticism in which we see the danger and draw. 
back to our country. We have had no Channing; if we had— 
there would have been little Norwegian immigration in this 
country; we should have had a little paradise at home. But he 
was sent to you, and you have kept him and his word to your- 
selves alone. You had a missionary work to do; for some rea- 
son it was not done. We have had no Channing ; we may still 
have him; if so his audience will be enormous; thousands 
groan in spirit for him. 

But our liberalism, our rational religion and preaching 
happened to set up their pulpit in literature and not in the 
church, and we have reaped both the advantages and dis. 
advantages thereof. The advantage has been a peerless, 
widespread, almost universal liberalism and radicalism in all 
matters of thought; the disadvantages have been the concep- 
tion of religion and righteousness as poetic dreams and 
dramatic themes rather than as life and reality,—a wide 
breach between the ideal and the real,—a feeling that the ideal 
is for poetry and stage only,—that reality is not to be and 
cannot be idealized. We have had no pulpit-mediation be- 
tween poet and people, such as you have. And our liberalism, 
our rationalism has lost the simplicity, directness, naturalness 
and reverence only a liberal pu/pit could have given it. We 
possess all the best elements of Unitarianism, but they are to 
us as yet only a rainbow of hope and prophecy in the sky,— 
only poetry ; we need a liberal pulpit to draw them down to 
earth and daily life and make them appear real, possible and 
necessary. If Americans ever think of sending missionaries 
to us let them remember this, that we have less need of new 
thought than of men who can make clear, and real, and to 
seem practicable our own best thoughts. Our literature is 
full of ‘liberal scripture,’’ our poets have already done much 
to furnish a ‘‘ Unitarian hymn book.’’ We need men to c/ar 
our thoughts and convert them into principles, men who can 
give us faith in our own best ideas, men whose own lives move 
on higher levels, propelled by nobler motives and with wider 
orbits. We need the idealistic actor more than the idealistic 
thinker ; and for the idealistic talker—we don’t need him and 
don’t want him. But we do need an idealism with faith and 
thought enough to make it a religion, a reverence, a moral 
leaven in real life, a builder of rea/ churches and not merely 
of ‘* temples in the air.’’ 


Our educated classes do largely look upon our established 
and almost only church as a merely preventive police organi- 
zation,—something to frighten and charm the poor, the 
masses, into submission to their lot, and fear of doing too 
much evil or harm. They themselves expect no help from it, 
and receive none. Amongst the mosf ignorant the old faith 
is but a gross superstition, with some ennobling elements in it. 
And it loses ground more and more everywhere,—loses even 
its restraining influence over the ignorant, even its police 
utility. Asa moral leaven it was long, long ago ‘‘ hors de 
combat ;’’ as a spiritual institution it is as dead as a mummy. 
Its best friends rest their hopes only in radical reforms within 
it; and ‘such church reforms are to-day foremost in our pub- 
lic life. Would it not have been wise and well had Unitari- 
ans long ago endeavored to sow a few good seeds here,—if 
nothing more than translations of some of the best Unitarian 
writings? ‘* Are we our brother’s guardian ?’’ you ask. Cer- 
tainly not; not ours at least. I trust we can, and shall, 
work out our own salvation with our own hands, heads and 


ie 


in the freest and most democratic constitution of any mon- 


pockets. 
archy in the world,—of being in fact as free and democratic 


Yet here American Unitarianism will at last, through Mr. 
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nson’s r, allow a ray of the light given it to fall over 
Soogt a And surely none could be better equipped for 
such a work by nature than Mr. Janson. Himself a poet, he 
ought to be able to absorb all that is good and strong in 
American Unitarianism, and in his Norwegian poet-heart 
melt it, and rid it of its peculiar Americanisms and bring it 
forth to us a Norwegian Unitarianism. For American Unita- 
rianism heeds that transformation to be able to strike roots 
into our hearts and national life. We don’t want any ‘for- 
eign mission’’ amongst us, and we cannot gusfe feel at hoine 
with American Unitarianism. If you will not too grossly 
misunderstand me, we do need something a little softer, a 
little more tender-hearted, ‘‘ sentimental ;’’ we do have soe 
‘weak’? spots in our hearts which must be touched, or our 
allegiance is but partial,—then we need something a little 
more of the ‘‘ glory-shouting’’ kind, and something which 
will ‘go to the hands and muscles’’ as well as to the head 
and heart. We have our peculiar needs and. sentiments, and 
even our own peculiar ‘‘ Aeads.’’ And Unitarianism is able 
to fit them all by a little national transmutation. 

The problems a Norwegian rational church has to solve 
are many and great. It must be to us a//, or it will be to 
us nothing. It must be able to inspire new motives and 
life into weary and empty souls, reorganize a nation disunited, 
disorganized by superstition and skepticism—into a true 
church, in that word’s noblest sense. It must be able to 
inaugurate great and sweeping moral reforms under its ban- 
ner, and raise individual character to higher levels. 

That is what we need ; and our faith and hope in Unitari- 
anism are caused by our belief that s¢ contains the needed 
elements. 

* * * * ** * 


* We need inspiring motives rather than beautiful doctrines. 
Theology, however liberal, can no more move us than poetry 
will stop the cholera. Yet we will be glad to borrow (take 
or steal) whatever great thoughts we find anywhere. We have 
a wealth of them, and so have you, and yours shall be ours 
as well as our own. ‘That is our ‘‘ mission’’ we have already 
established. Since you did not send your good seed to us 
we have come here to take it, and send it back. And you will 
not be angry to know that we have our eyes on many ship- 
loads of precious things amongst you which we mean to /ake 
without asking permission. We don’t care much for your 
‘‘ broad acres’’ and ‘‘ miles and miles of fruitful land ;’’ our 
own rocks and narrow valleys suit us better. But we do care 
for your wealth of noble and vivifying thoughts, and mean to 
make them ours. We will gladly give you our own in return, 
if you care for them; if not, still yours shall be ours, and no 
doubt Mr. Janson’s paper will be a sort of spiritual telegraph 
between your country and ours, along which the best in 
English and American literature will perpetually pass over 
into our mental atmosphere and enrich us. 

Such are our reasons for rejoicing in Mr. Janson’s under- 
taking. It is to us the greatest task to be done for Norway. 
But should we have been overestimating his proposed paper 
and its work; should our hopes therein fail, still the work, 
the work of Norway’s moral and mental upbuilding and en- 
tiching; ofits organization into a true, a living church, will go 
on, for many minds and hearts are now at work on that great 
task in different ways. ‘The needs and spiritual disorganiza- 
tion of our country are producing a hungering, loving search 
after truth and right; a warm and righteous patriotism. 


** And our love shall be the seed 
To bear the fruit we need. 


* * 4. * + * 


My land will I defend, 
My land will I befriend, 
And my son, to help its fortunes and be faifhful, will I train; 
- Its weal shall be my prayer, 
And its want shall be my care, 
From the rugged old snow-mountains to the cabins by the main.”’ 


H. Tamps LYcCHE. 


P, S.—Just as this article is concluded, I am in receipt of 


the fourth number “of a well-filled, good-looking Swedish 


' 
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monthly, published in aig spe by two Swedes, and evi- 
pay without foreign help. It seems to have come to stay, 


and thus to have the honor of being our first Scandinavian 
organ for rational religiousness. 


At the Grave of Emerson. 


Spirit serene and sweet, farewell ! 
The cold earth mourns for thee ; 
Winds chant thy threnody ; 

A thousand hearts throb with the knell,— 
Farewell! Farewell! 


Master of life and death, farewell ! 
The awful sphinx once more 
Sits brooding as of yore ; 

The secret on her lips, oh tell, 
And then farewell ! 


Prophet beloved of men, farewell! 
From what far sun-lit height, 
In grande:, loftier flight, 

Does the freed soul its rapture tell, 
And breathe farewell ? 


Poet and Seer of truth, farewell ! 
The inner silence thrills ; 
We see the star-crowned hills ; 
Thy voice like an exultant bell 
Repeats, —Farewell ! 


‘** Brothers, the soul knows no farewell ! 
It is nor here, nor there ; 
Illimitable and fair, 

Its ebb and flow, life’s ocean swell, 
No secrets tell. 


‘* The soul is its own oracle ; 
And hearts that love and bleed 
The sphinx’s lesson read ; 
O’er heights of heaven and depths of hell 
Stand sentinel. 


‘* All-Being’s holy calm to tell 
Those silent lips are set ; 
The ages plod and fret ; 
Still glows within decay’s dark cell 
Soul’s miracle.”’ 


Slow dies the voice from glen and dell ; 
The inner silence thrills, 
But o’er the star-crowned hills 

Gray mists descend ; broken the spell ! 
Farewell! Farewell ! 


SARAH E, BuRTON. 
CONCORD SUMMER SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY. 


No Time to Think. 


We live in a perpetual whirl. Every moment here is a fresh 
distraction, every hour a new excitement. We rush hither 
and thither, receiving at every turn a fresh current of some 
electric emotion, until at last we become little better than 
mere tennis balls, driven backward and forward by the racket 
of circumstance. We bolt our books as savages bolt their 
food. The thoughts of others stream through our minds as 
water through the sieve. In place of thought there is substi- 
tuted the perpetual titillation of the mind by the printed 
record of the thoughts or the acts of others. We have not 
time to do anything. Science is perpetually lengthening our 
day and shortening the inevitable waste of time. The railway 
and the telegraph have enormously economized time, and the 
more we save the less we seem to have. Yet the day is as 
long as it was when Eliphaz, the Temanite, discoursed on the 
eternities to Job among his potsherds, and the twenty-four 
hours are told out with the same precision as when they suf- 
ficed to the Romans to conquer the world. 

Why is it? Why have we no time to think? Because 
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the case of Mr. G. He thinks, no doubt, a good deal. But 
he is often at a loss for a time to think out the problems with 
which he is concerned. We do not say this because he so 
often seems to have no time in which to make up his mind, 
but because his observations on the subject show the familiarity 
that can alone be born of fellow feeling and sad experience. 
Yet Mr. G. constantly does things which he need not do, 
which take up time that might be spared for thinking. Take 
shaving, for instance. Kirke White is said to have learned 
Greek by devoting to its study the quarter of an hour which 
would othwise have been sacrificed every day in reaping the 
worthless stubble of the chin. If all the shaved men of Lon- 
don were to devote a quarter of an hour every morning to 
sober serious reflection, to thinking over the solution of the 
social questions, what a different world it would be! But if 
a man comes down unshaved he falls at once under the 
scourge of a social lash, wielded in the first case by his women- 
folk, and afterwards by his friends, whereas no immediate 
penalty is prescribed for neglecting the study of the gravest 
problems of society. Life, according to all the moralists, is 
too precious a thing to be frittered away in exchanging a black 
tie for a white one, or a brown coat for the regulation swal- 
low tail. Yet the most necessary thinking will be left 
unthought rather than that a great social convention should 
be neglected. And as it is with shaving and dressing for 
dinner, so it is with all the numberless fetters which society 
has forged for the individual. We lose our life in the endless 
multiplicity of trivialities, and we fritter away our minds over 
the endless tittle-tattle of the world. Newspapers, no doubt, 
are largely responsible for this. ‘The newspaper is the great 
gossipmonger of the day, and gossip is not innocuous because 
it is printed—however much it may lack the ‘ inspiration of 
personalityv.’’—Zanglish Paper. 
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THE STUDY TABLE. 


A Novel. By Sophie May. Boston: Lee & Shepard: 


Standing as Sophie May does, in the first ranks of juvenile 
wiiters, not a little pleasure is found in the perusal of her first 
effort in the novel line, which she calls ‘‘ Drone’s Honey.”’ 
There are fine dashes of humor and conventional pictures of 
distress; and while the story itself is laid among New 
England hills, breezy and beautiful, and always dear to those 
who know them, the writer possesses in no small degree a gift 
for description which never becomes tiresome to the most 
indifferent reader,—together with somewhat fine handling of 
widely diversified characters. If one may detect here and 
there a subtle lack of finish, and possibly a suggestion of trite- 
ness, it is readily excusable and more than balanced by the 
delicate weaving of fine thoughts and artistic fancies. For the 
true heroine, Theodate, the story ends 4 /a mode, ¢. e., unsat- 
isfactorily, and leaves ample room for an interesting sequel. 


Drone’s Honey. 


Tue Literary World closes its notice ot the Rolfe-Hersey 
edition of Browning’s ‘‘A Blot on the ’Scutcheon,’’ and other 
dramas, as follows: 


‘“** The fact that Shakespeare is the only name suggested as we try to deal 
with Browning’s dramatic quality, is itself a testimony to the grade of his 
work. If the first drama in this book does not convince the reader of 
Browning’s right to be judged as seriously as Shakespeare, then we much 
overrate “‘A Blot on the ’Scutcheon.’’’ 

“Such a remark as that, coming from so warm-hearted a Shakesperian 
as Doctor Rolfe, carries weight, and we commend it to the notice of those 
who are in the habit of sneering at the name of Browning.” 


Sunday Lessons for Infants at School and at Home. By Aunt Amy, 
London: Sunday-school Association, Chicago: Western Unitarian 
Sunday-school Society, Cloth, pp. 136. Price, 75 cemts, 


A charming little volume has just been published by the 
Sunday-school Association of London, as a guide to mothers 
and teachers of infant schools. Nothing could be better or 
more entirely opposed to the old-fashioned way of imparting 
religious truth—far above the heads of the little ones, 

The authoress (Aunt Amy) takes a simple hymn which the 
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we don’t think it worth while to think. Take, for instance, ° 
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children can perfectly understand, and emphasizes the impor- 
tant words by pictures, stories and lessons from life. 

The works of God referred to are made to draw out 
thoughts of His love and care, an] lessons of trust and obedi. 
ence are taught simply and naturally. Would that al] our 
little ones had such wise instruction, satisfying their wonder. 


ing minds and impelling them onward toward truth and 
goodness ! M. P. L. 
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THE HOME. 


A Doorway Picture. 


Close by the open door she stands, 
Tall and slender, erect and fair; 

Her baby climbs, with dimpled hands, 
And mounts beside her a stately chair. 


Grasping her garment’s silken fold, 
He laughs, with wild-rose lips apart ; 

His head, all crowned with curling gold, 
Comes just as high as his mother’s heart. 


Beautiful boy ! though you win through life 
Wisdom and honor, wealth and art, 
You will never reach, in this world of strife, 


To a higher place than your mother’s heart. 
—Mrs. L. G. McVean,in Sunday School Times. 
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Miss Greene’s Way. 


BY MISS IDA M. GARDNER, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


When the bell rang for recess, Christie and Arnold pre- 
sented themselves at Miss Greene’s desk. With drooping » 
heads and flushed countenances from which the smiles had not 
wholly departed, they managed to say, in a shamefaced 
manner— 

‘¢ Miss Allen sent us to you.’’ 

‘¢ Sent you to me?’’ asked Miss Greene, in a grave, surprised 
tone. Lowering her voice, she added, ‘‘ For what?’’ 

The smiles had all gone now. ‘‘ For laughing in the class.”’ 

‘¢ Had Miss Allen asked you not to laugh ?’’ 

‘¢Veu'r. 

‘¢ And you refused to grant her request?” 

‘*Yes’m.’’ The heads were lower now. 

‘¢ What would you think, boys, of a gentleman who refused 
to grant a lady’s request, provided the request was a proper 
one ?”’ 

A long pause. Silence was a very effective weapon in Miss 
Greene’s hands. She never hurried her pupils for an answer, 
when conscience was working within. Still, the boys knew 
she was waiting for an answer. At last Christie ventured to 


speak. 


‘¢ Shouldn’t think he was very gentlemanly.”’ 

‘‘ You did not think of that, I presume, when you refused 
to grant Miss Allen’s request.”’ 

Another silence. 

‘¢ Boys, I am ashamed of you !’’ rag 

The little faces were very serious now. The amusing incl- 
dent was forgotten. ‘Toes squirmed in shoes in a way toes 
have when boys feel uncomfortable. At last Arnold looked 
up, with an earnest, troubled look on his dear face. 

‘¢ What can we do about it, Miss Greene ?’’ 

‘¢What ought you to do about it? What would any gen- 
tleman, who had offended a lady, do ?”’ 

After some thought, Christie answered : 

‘‘ He’d say, ‘ ’Scuse me.’’’ Arnold added, ‘‘ He’d ’poler- 

mer se 

4 ‘‘ Yes, he would, and he ought to; that is, #/ he did nol in- 
tend to offend again. If he did, it would be adding insult to 
injury.”’ : 

‘¢ May we ’polergize to Miss Allen ?’’ 

‘‘ Certainly you may, if you do not intend to offend her 
again. That is just what a gentleman would do; and I know, 
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boys, that down deep in your hearts you mean to be gentle- 
men. 

The quick, glad look of relief from their shame passed over 
both faces. 

‘‘ But, boys,’’——Miss Greene’s voice was very impressive in 

those firm, low tones,—‘* boys, remember this: either you 
must govern yourselves, or [ must do it for you. If you can 
take care of yourselves, I would so much rather you. would ; 
but if you cannot, then I must.’’ ‘ 
‘ The lesson was not soon forgotten, and Miss Allen never 
again had occasion to send those boys to the principal. If 
ever they began to grow restless, she had only to say quietly, 
‘Boys, must I send you to Miss Greene ?”’ 

The assistants in Miss Greene’s building used to say, ‘‘ I do 
not know how she does it, but the goodness that comes to a 
boy after he has been to Miss Greene always seems to come to 
stay.”’ 

Months after the incident described above, Arnold gave, 
unconsciously, the clew to Miss Greene’s success with her 
boys. His little brother George was fractious and giving his 
mother much trouble. The following dialogue was reported 
by the mother: 

‘George, I wish you went to Miss Greene’s school ! ” 

“Why?” 

‘<°Cause then you’d have to mind! ’”’ 

‘‘ What’d she do to me if I didn’t ?”’ 

‘‘Do/ She wouldn’t doanything, but she’d make you feel 
as if you must /’’—The American Teacher. 


Fred and the Mice. 


Fred was a little five-year old boy. Everybody loved him, 
or he was a contented and happy child. He thought him- 
self a little hero, and often, armed with a stick, made war on 
the chickens and geese. Although Fred thought himself so 
brave, there was one animal of which he was much afraid. 
What do you think it was? Well, it wasa mouse! Sucha 
little animal could make our young hero tremble and cry. 

In the evening, when Fred went to bed, he was obliged to 
go through an unused room, where the mice seemed to hold 
possession. When he saw them running over the floor or 
heard them gnawing, he would cry, in a cowardly way, for 
his mamma to come to him. 

One evening his mamma was sick, and his nurse was away 
from home. There was no one there but his papa, who was 
in the sitting-room reading his paper. He told Fred it was 
time to go to bed. 

‘‘Q papa, will you not take me to bed? Ido not like to 
go through that room alone.’’ 

‘‘ What do you fear?’’ asked his father. 

‘‘T am afraid of the mice; and I believe there are rats, 
too.”’ 


‘“‘ If that is all,’’ answered his father, ‘‘I can soon help 
you.’’ 


: He took pen, ink and paper and quickly wrote the fol- 
OWInNg: 

* To all rats and mice inthis house: I hereby command 
you to let my little son go through all the rooms of this 
house unmolested. Any rat or mouse that does not obey will 
be dealt with according to law.’’ 

The father signed and then read the paper to his son. 
Fred took it, thanked him, said “‘ good night ’’ very prettily, 
and went to bed. He was no longer afraid. He had often 
seen his father give passes to people who wished to make a 
railroad journey, so he had a high opinion of passes written 
by his father. 

When ke came to the door of the room, he stopped and 
said in a loud voice, ‘‘ Rats and mice, you can not hurt me, 
for here is my pass.”’ And so he did every night afterward, 
until he became a large boy, and was no longer afraid of rats 
and mice.—From the German. 


Many reople take ro care of their money till they have 
Come nearly to the end of it, and others do the same with 
their time. — Coethe. 


UNITY. 


THE LEGEND OF HAMLET. 


The Legend of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, as found in the 
works of Saxo Grammaticus and other writers of the 
twelfth century. By George P. Hansen, late U.S. Con- 
sul at Elsinore, Denmark. Edited by Charlie B. Simons. 
Square 18mo, 57 pages. Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, so cents. 


“Invaluable to the Shakespearean student.”— University 
Magazine, 


“A very interesting tale of the mythical origin of the 
melancholy Dane.”—Saturday Evening Herald. 


“A careful reading of this work would make the play 
even more fascinating.”—T7he Delphic. 


“Mr Hansen was in a position to write a valuable 
treatise, and he did not lose his opportunity.”—Cambridge 
Tribune. 


“This small volume must not be judged by its size. In 
< vivid and charming way it gives us the legend of Hamlet 
—a legend which suggested Shakespeare’s immortal tragedy. 
* * * + It is a weird, strange story, one tha; 
must interest every reader ”—Z/ntferwor. 


“It gives many facts not within the reach of ordinary 
readers in any cheap form.”—Frof. William F. Rolfe, in The - 
Literary World., : 


For sale by the trade, or mailed on receipt of price by 
the publishers, CHARLES H KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 


A STUDY OF 


PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. 


BY LEWIS G. JANES. 
Revised Edition. 319 Pages, 8vo, Cloth, Gilt top. Price, $1.50. 


Treats of the natural evolution of the Christian Religion, according te 
the historical method; applying the assured results of modern criticism to 
the question of the historical verity of Jesus, the investigation of his life 
and teaching, and the development of organized Christianity. ‘ 


EXTRACTS FROM PRESS NOTICES: 


on, imagination, 
and proportionate grasp of the subject as a whole, 
ble the introduction of a remarkably large number of top- 
e think of no other simple and popular work so well calcu- 
lated to perform the service for which this is intended, and we trust it will 
have a large circulation.” —Unitarian Review. 


a thorough scholar, and one cannot fail to be 
honesty, the fai i 


spondences and a firm 
have made 
ics. * * 


willing to trace, or to see traced in a masterly manner, the 
natu causes, of race, politics, and social itions . 
rise and progress of Christianity.”"— Popular Science Monthly. 

“The temper and spirit of the book are so refined, so earnest, and so fair 
to all opponents, that it must impress those who are impelled to disagree 
with its most prominent conclusions as a model of polite and generous con- 
troversial literature."’—Brooklyn Union. 

**A valuable summary on a t subject. * * Evidently Dr. Janes 
has studied long and carefully. What is more, he ju and pe hn Bo 


such balanced judgment that his word weighs w it weighs for or 
against one’s own opinion.””— W. C. G. in Unity. 

“As ds its contents in it is sound, thorough, accurate, 
reliable.”’—Religio-P hilosophica Sournel. 

“Calm, free from bias, intelligent, discrimina t* © Mr. 
anes has, in our opinion, done his work of spncidntiins neanabishie well, 


e has put us all under a deep debt to him by his admirable 
one stall volame of the result of years of careful study.”— The J, 
siengliaine a in Selbaene all thats aaa 
sim information, 
toaneneend oe th ( 
this work to Seiad sahaandee 2 for popular nd especial 

t, use, and es for 
Saneey ace tacthing cf tha inal cae ere cam cad capacity 
kind with which we are acquainted.” —Christian Register. 


’For sale by the trade, or mailed on receipt of pri blisherg, 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn erect, Chiceae Reet 
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The date on the address label ot every sub- 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


Profit Sharing.—We are glad to learn from 
Work and Wages that Rev. N. P. Gilman, well 
known as the associate editor on the Umstartan 
Review, is studying the problem of profit shar- 
ing, and is to give us the result oneof these days 
in a book on the subject. This seems to us the 
only rational solution of the labor perplexities, and 
we will look with interest for the book from so 
judicious and diligent a mind as Mr. Gilman’s. 
We are also glad to commend the paper from 
which we glean this itemof news. It seems tobe 
a paper conducted with ability and fairness. It is 
such a paper as the non-partisan, he who is neither 
capitalist nor laborer as technically interpreted, 
ought to read. It is edited by F. H. Giddings, 
and published monthly at Springfield, Mass., the 
annual subscrirtion price being one dollar. 


Hobart, Ind.—The Unitarians of Hobart 
are alive. The western secretary spent Sunday, 
August 21, with them. They have bought a new 
organ and repainted and recarpeted the interior of 
the church at a cost of some two hundred dollars. 
A literary entertainment is announced for one 
evening this week, and a temperance meeting for 
another evening. The Sunday-school and social 
meetings are largely attended. A fine illustration 
here of what can be accomplished without a resi- 
dent minister. For preaching they have been de- 
pending on the monthly visits of Rev. A. G. 
Jennings. Much is due to the devotion and energy 
of W. H. Rifenburg, an interested layman of the 
village. 


Where is the Line between radicalism 
and conservatism? The J/nferior in noticing 
James Freeman Clarke’s “Thomas Didymus” 
says the author has “literary abilities of a high 
order and theological views of the loosest kind. 
The work is so colored with Unitarianism and 


rationalism as to be practically worthless as a life 
of Christ.” 


The Rising Race.—The graduating class 
at Oberlin this year contained seven colored peo- 
ple; that at Ann Arbor contained three. Allen- 
ville, Georgia, is named after a colored man who 
is the leading capitalist of the town. 


Princeton, Ill.—The Unity Sunday Circle 
at this place is getting along most encouragingly. 
Rev. Mr. Fisher, of Sheffield, recently preached 
there, and a Universalist minister spoke morning 
and evening last Sunday. 


Union City, Pa.—Rev. L. W. Mason, of 
the Unitarian church of Union City, made us a 
call this week. He has been recuperating in 
Nebraska, and is taking in Chicago on his return 
to his field of work. | 


tated Food 


The Mother’s Favorite. 
Send for our Circular entitled 


“LETTERS from MOTHERS, 


which contains a large number of letters, many of 
which say the life of their baby was saved by the use 
of LACTATED FOOD. 

Read these letters and, if you wish, write to the 
mothers and get their opinion—every one will gladly 
answer, 


if your haby is not hearty and rc bust, try it. 


LACTATED FOOD 
ls also a Perfect Nutrient for INVALIDS, 


in either chronic or acute cases. Weak stomachs al- 
ways retain and relish it. Thousands of Physicians 
recommend it as the best of all prepared foods. Un- 
equaled in DysPEPsia. 


150 MEALS for an INFANT for $1.00. 
EASILY PREPARED. At Druggistse—25c., 50c., $1.00. 
Weis, RicHarpson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


1i887-BABIES-1887 


To the mother of any baby born this year we will 
send on application a Cabinet Photo of the “ Sweetest, 
fattest, healthiest baby inthe country.’’ It is a beauti- 
ful picture, and will do any mother’s heart I 
shows the good effects of using Lactated Food as a 
substitute for mother’s milk. uch valuable infor- 
mation for the mother given. Give date of birth. 


Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


LESSONS ON LURE. 


BY DAVID UTTER. 


The Chicago Union Course for 1887-8. Price 
25c.; weekly leaflets, 35c. per hundred, 


These lessons are arranged under a Graded sys- 
tem of U/nion work, The questions are adapted 
to the primary, intermediate and adult grades, 
each grade having two leading questions suited to 
the ages it would naturally include, upon the one 
lesson in hand. The memory verse is the same 
for all. Brief but suggestive notes on the lessons 
are also connected with each. 

This form of instruction is an effort toward com- 
bining the best qualities of the two methods in 
Sunday-schools—Union and Graded lessons. It 
has been used for four years in Chicago Sunday- 
schools, and with each year improvements are 
made in the working of the system. This course 
is now offered as an advance, therefore, upon 
anything yet reached in this direction, The Union 
teachers’ meetings will be held each Monday 
noon, as heretofore, at the headquarters, and it is 
intended that the short review of the hour’s con- 
versation, which has appeared regularly in UNiTy, 
shall be more complete this year than jn the past. 


WESTEEN UNITARIAN &. &S. SOCIETY, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


A Scientific Appliance, with Vibr 
branes & Air Chambers, for Increasing Sound ! 
= - Ear - 
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ts.— For use in Ch 6 
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"1286 
THE MICRO-AUDIPHONE CO. 1 86 Broadway, 


Agents Wanted, our prices the lowest. Send $1.00 for 
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UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS 


Published or sold by the 


WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL Society 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 


e™ Price per dozen does not include postage, “py 
UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS, 


Corner-stones of Character. By Mrs, Kate 
Gannett Wells. 

Home Life. By Mrs. Susan I. Lesley and 
Mrs. Elizabeth L. Head. 

School Life. By Mrs. F. B. Ames. 

A Chosen Nation; or, The Growth of the 
Hebrew Religion. By W. C. Gannett. 
Chart to go with same, 5 cents. 

Channing and the Unitarian Movement in 
America. By W. C. Gannett. 

Theodore Parker, and the Liberal Movement 
in America. By R. A. Griffin. 


Sunday Talks about Sunday. By J. LI. Jones. - 


10 cents; per dozen, $1, 
Stories from Genesis. By Mrs. Eliza R 
Sunderland. 
. The S of the English New Testament. 
By N. P. Gilman, 
Talks about the Bible (Old Testament). By 
Newton M. Mann. 
The More Wonderful Genesis; or, Creation 
Unceasing. By H. M. Simmons. 
Heroes and Heroism. By Mrs, Eliza R. Sun- 
derland, 
Studies of Jesus. By Newton M. Mann. ® 
cents; per dozen, $1.75. 
The Christmas Poem and the Christmas Fact. 
By W.C. Gannett. 5 cents. 
Each of the above, 15 cents; dozen, $1.35; 
except where prices are indicated. 


be eee of Jesus, Partl. iu jcous’ 
nd. 
The Childhood of Jesus. Part II. In Jesus’ 


Home. 

The Childhood of Jesus. Part III. In Naza- 
reth Town. 

The Childhood of Jesus. Part IV. In Jeru- 
salem: and After. 

These four Series by W C. Gannett. Each 
10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SERVICE AND SONG BOOKS. 


Unity Services and Songs for Sunday Schools, 
30 cents; per dozen, $2.50; per hundred, $15.00. 
Unity Shorter Services for Infant Classes, 15 
cents; per dozen, $1.00. 

Unity Festivals. A Book of Special Services— 

er, Flower, Harvest, Christmas, National, 

Christening, and Covenant, with over seventy car- 
ols and hymns, 30 cents; per dozen, $2.50; per hun- 
dred, $15.00. 

Special Services for Christmas, Easter, Flower 
and Harvest Festivals. Sample copies, 3 cents; 
per hundred, $2.50. 


UNITY INFANT CLASS CARDS. 


“Sayings of Jesus.” 10 cards, illuminated, 15 
cents, 

“Kindness to Animals.”’ 10 cards, illuminated, 15 
cents. 

‘‘Corner-Stones of Character.”” 12 tinted cards, 
with re Weents. Out of print at present. 

“Home Life.” 12 tinted cards, with photo, 2% 


cents. 

‘School Life.” 12 cards, illuminated, 20 cents. C, 
D, E, correspond to series I, II, [11., of Unity 
Lessons; to be used together on “ Uniform 
Lesson’”’ Plan. 

“Work and Worship.” Six plain, tinted cards, 
each having a lesson topic, with appropriate 
Bible text and Verse. Purchasers may order in 
quantity to suit size of class, giving to 
member the same card for a lesson. 2 cards for 
1 cent. 


OTHER SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS FOR SALE. 


Library Cards. $1.00 per hundred. 
a gy Report Cards, 12 cents per dozen. 
ules to Make Home Pleasant. A Sheet, 12 by 
9 inches, designed for Home Walls. 5 cents; per 
dozen, 30 cents. 

Old Testament Chart, to show the ual growth 
of the Hebrew Religion and its Scriptures. <A con- 
venient fly-leaf in one’s Bible, 5 cents. ' 

Scripture Atlas. (Phillips’), 12 small maps in 
pamphlet, for class use, 25 cents. 

. ByJ.G. Fitch. 15 cents. 
Art of Securing Attent on. By J. G. Fitch, 


** Behold the . 

Sunday School Concerts. Sixcharacters. By J. V- 
Blake, 15 cents; or, 7 copies for $1.00. F 

Worship. Three Sermons in porenia. Worship 
Necessary to the Completeness of Religion; C. ©: 
Howland. Worship in the Church; J. V. Blake. 
Worship in the Home; W. C, Gannett. 15 cents. . 

The Little Ones in Sunday School. By Ann 
L. Parker, 5 cents. . 

a Senener’s Conscience. By Charles G. Eliot, 

cents. 

The ue of the Year. By Lily A. Long. 4 
Drama Sunday Schools or Unity Clubs, 1 
cents; $5.00 per hundred. " 

The Minstrel’s Carol. A short Christmas Drama, 

cents. | 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


ALL SouLs CHURCH, corner Oakwood boule- 
yard and Langley avenue. Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, August 28, services at 
11 A.M. Mrs. S.C. LI. Jones, of the congre- 
gation, will speak; subject, ‘The Religion of 
the Poets.”” Sunday school at 9:30 A. M. 
Every Friday evening, through July and August, 
members of the congregation interested in improv- 
ing the singing at Sunday services will meet to 
practice familiar and unfamiliar tunes in the hymn 
book. A large attendance at this meeting is 


desired. 


a 
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“ The Sailing of King Olaf and Other Poems,”’ 
by Alice Williams Brotherton (Charles H. Kerr 
& Co., Chicago), is, we believe, the first volume 
of a writer of verse whose name is pleasantly fa- 
miliar to readers of the magazines. As a first vol- 
ume, it certainly exhibits unwonted promise. It 
not only manifests freshness, versatility and con- 
siderable imaginative power, but more attention 
to form and a higher degree of restraint than 
ordinary. The spirit which prevades these pieces 
is wholly sweet and sunny. There are a good 
many more ambitious books of verse than this in 
which one would search in vain for poems as fine 


in conception and execution as “ The Sailing of 
[$1.00 


King Olaf,” “ Passing” ard “ Tired.” 
post paid. }— Boston Journal, 


_ 
ow 


“The Best and must desirable Hotel in Boston is 
the United States, where thereis no attempt at style 
but a vreat deal of attention paid to the comfort and 
pleasure of patrons.”— Boston Herald, April 12. 
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Chronic Coughs and Colds 


And all diseases of the Throat and Lungs can be cured 
by the use of Scott's Emulsion, as it contains the heal- 
ing virtues of Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites in 
their fullest form. “I consider Scott's Emulsion the 
remedy par-excellence in Tuberculous and Strumous 
Affections, to say nothing of ordinary colds and throat 
troubles. "—W. R. 8S. Conneii, M. D., Manchester, O. 


» << 
a 


' Deafness Overcome. 


The advertisement of the Micro-Audiphone Co., of 
1286 Broadway, New York city, appears in our columns 
this issue. This device has been Colores the public for 
over one year, and the testimonials as to its utility are 
unquestioned, 


oZzZONI’ 


MEDICATED 


in stamps by 
OWDER. #= 
m@ %. Leuls, Me. 
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| Designed fustrate the Liberal Faith. 


OBERT BROWNING’S POETRY. Outline 
o Browning Society, 
rowning’s poems, by 
subject and by date of writing, with shorter programmes 
for class use, explanatory notes, etc. Paper os oumte 

HARLES 


Studies prepared by the Chic 
containing full classifications of 


cloth, 50 cents, mailed. Catalogues free. C 
H. KERR & CO., Publishers, Chicago. 


——— a 


ROGRKESS FROM POVERTY. A clear, con- 


cise, convincing reply to HENRY GeorGe, by GILEs 
B. STEBBINS. 


the country. 25 cents, mailed. Catalogues free. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, Chicago. 


- PHICAGO FEMALE COLLEGE 


Mo n Park(near Chicago). Boarding 
School for Girls and Young Ladies. ~— 


_ Morgan Park ll.,or 7? Madison Street, m1. 


— 


Endorsed by the leading newspapers of 


ALLEN HOME SCHOOL 


For Twelve Boys, Northboro, Mass. Fall term opens 
Sept. 14. EK. A. H. Allen, Principal. Refers to Prof. 

as. M. Peirce, Harvard College, Cam ; 
_ - 8. Hale, Boston, ; Rev. F. 


ME. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


P] 
The 
September 


outh, Mass. 


» Mass.; 
L. Hosmer, Cleve- 


all term (Twenty-first School Year) begins | 
22, 1887, ' 


“Unity Mission Tracts.” 


is Uni 
orship 
Unity Office, 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Each 5 Cents, Ten Copies, or Ten Selected, for 25 Cents 


1. Natural Re on. By J. V. Blake. The Faiths oi 
; ligi y 


2. The Religion of Jesus. By H.M. Simmons A 
quaint ap from Christianity to Christ. 

3. Unitarianisam as Shown in Western Church 
Covengate. etc. Short answers to “What is Unitari- 


4. About Prayer. By several writers. () “Shall we 
prey. 2) “What does Praser do for us?” @ “How 
ray’ (4 Poems. 
6. Unitarianism;: ite Story and ite Principles. 
.0. Learned. () its Story m Bible times 
wing centuries and the Reformation, up to 
Principles involved in this long struggle 


n. 
he Growth of Faith. By H. M. Simmons. Of 
) as feeling of Trust; (2) as a system of Beliefs. 
mmerson's eupasty School Address.” No 
better en than through this ever- 
fresh Address. ssamgeetsgys 


9. Jesus. By J. LI. Jones. (1) Thesecret of his power. 
@ How he “saves.” @) His relation to Christianity and 


teachers. 
10. Missionary Work in Unitarian Churches. 
- Fos Sunderland. A tiny hand-book of practical sug- 


ns. 

11. So of Faith, Hope, Charity, Set to Old 
Tunes. pone of our best-loved prune ond eleven 
tunes. ve-cent hymn-boo r young c 

etc. No discount on this.) 
The One Religion. By 0. ©. Everett. 1) One Rel. 
igion, many @) What this one Faith is. At 
end, Poems. 


13. Responsive Services for nae tony of and Sing- 
ing. In preparation. A five-cent service-book for young 


etc. 
14. The Qui » & A “Dail 
aod h - et Moment. i» preparation, y 
15. God. 16. Miracles. 17. The Bible. Each by 


seve ters. 
18. Channing. 19. Parker. 20. Emerson (im 
aration). 21. Martineau. Our Four Great Masters. 8 
of the life, and “Gospel ” from works, of each. 
22. Isa Scientific asis for Religion gcesibler 
. G) WhatisScience? (2) What is 
eleven of man’s 


ism’ 
fe. 


are we now? 
permanent beliefs. 

23. The Sympathy of Religions, By T. W. - 
son. No belief, no ritual, no the monopoly of any 
one religion. 

24. The Bible Regained By J. 0. Learned. Lost, 

hrough Catholic concealment, and then by Protestant 
regained, no longer as the of God, 


ore 8.0, 31 donee dy The Wonk ay ate Winite 
.8.C. Li. Jones. e Woo : ; : 
3) aE and Child-Rearing” - 

26. The Religious Education of Children. By 
Mrs. 8.C. LI. Jones. In cveparegion, 

Pu. What is it to bea Christian? By Jenkin Lloyd 
ones. 

28. Love to God and Love to Man. Forty-seven 
songs, most of which are adapted to “Revival” tunes. No 
“90. "The Death of J By W. M.S 

: e Dea of Jesus. . M. iter, 
Ethical Culture Soci«ty. , mire, oS te 


; now 


‘‘Unity Short Tracts.” 
Published from the Office of Unrry, 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 
Post-paid, 1 Cent each ; 30 to 60 Cents a Hundred. 


1, Unitarian Affirmations. 6 cts. a hundred.) 

2. A Blessing onthe Day. By W. C. Gannett. 60 
cts. a hundred.) 

3. A Book-Shelf of the Liberal Faith. G0 cts. a 
hundred.) Twenty-four books described, with prices. 

4. The Art of Married Life. By Geo 


cts.) 
Jesus. ByS..7. Barrows. (30 cts 
y 


6. The Faitns of Evolution. B William J. Potter. 
(60 cts.) 


7. 4 Wogative and Doubting Gospel. By A. Walk- 

6 > { Cc | 

8 Gpenning. the Man and his Messare. By W. 
" .) 

The Hell of Evolution, By John R. Effinger. 


) 
aatterianiom ine Tyee ene . = cts.) 
anning, an e Unitarian 
Tm aa eee 
nliness of Christ. ByJ.LIl. Jones. (0 


.) 

13. Blessed be Drudgery! By W.0C.G ’ 
14. Deathlessness. By J. Ll. J. and Wea pom 
15. A Tract Directory. Prepared for the use of Post- 

OFS Hew we derthe font 

; ow we Go e Temperanc 

Church. By W. 0. Gannett. Be ctaye olety in the 

17 The Things Most Commonly Believed To-da 


rge S. Mer. 


10. 


among us. e declaration of fellowship and fai 
ad by delegates at the Western Uni 
in , 1887. (30 cts. a 


ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 

WOMEN, Greenfield, Mass. Beautiful and heath- 
fullocation. Thorough English and classical educa- 
tion. Science, Art, Music. James C. Parsons, 
Principal. En 


CIRLS’ HIGHER SCHOOL, 


487-489 La Salle Ave., Chicago. Twelfth year begins 
Sept. 15. Boarding and Day School for Youn e8 
and Children. Full courses of study, including a 
prepareace for eeneg \?~ neaten, well located. 
iss Resececa 8. Rice, A.M. 
Address } Miss Mary E. BEEpy, A.M. | Principals. 


KINDERGARTNERS TRAINED. B2r°,opporta! 


Address NORMAL SCHOOL, Oswego, New York. 


P 


WoRE Ss 


— or— 


Octavius B. Frothingham., 


A HISTORY OF TRANSCENDENTALISM 
in New England ; Octavo, with portrait of 
the author. Cloth extra, $1.75. 


THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY, 
ESSAY, t2mo., cloth extra. $1.50. 


THE CRADLE OF THE CHRIST. A study 
of Primitive Christianity. S8vo., cloth extra, 
$1.50. , 


CHILD’S BOOK OF RELIGION, For Sun- 
day-Schools and Homes. Square 16mo., 
cloth extra, $1.00. 


“A book well adapted to make religion attractive, for 
it gives a bright and beautiful view of it.—Boston Post. 


STORIES FROM THE LIPS OF THE 
TEACHER. Retold by a Disciple. With 
Frontispiece. Square 16mo., cloth extra, 
$1. 

‘*The Parables are so re-told as to absorb the atten- 
tion of the reader, and to fasten upon the mind what 
the writer believes to have been the impression the Sav- 
iour meant to conv Itisin style and thought a supe- 
rior book, and will interest alike young and old.”— 
Zion's Herald (Methodist. ) 

With 


STORIES OF THE PATRIARCHS. 
Frontispiece. Square 16mo., cloth, $1.00. 


** A work of culture and taste; it will be welcome to 
allages, and gives the sublimest lessons to manhood in 
the simple language ofa child.”—Sfringfield Repub- 
lican. 


BELIEFS OF THE UNBELIEVERS: A 
LECTURE. tI2mo. Paper, 25 cts. 


LIFE OF THEODORE PARKER. The best 

of the three or four Lives extant; 8vo., $2.00. 

¢*s Sold by Booksellers or mailéd on receipt of 
price, by 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


EVOLUTION AND CHRISTIANITY. 


—A STUDY— 
By J. C. F. GRUMBINE. 


“It isa learned work on natural religion.’’—Ohio 
State Journal. 

“The book will be enjoyed by those in sympathy 
with the belief.”— Boston Commonwealth. | 

‘* No library can be complete without this volume.” 
— Dayton, 0., Daily Heraid. 

4° He will be read with interest by the impartial stu- 
dent.”"— Herald of Gospel Liberty. 

‘* Itis an interesting and helpful essay on the rela- 
tion of two of the most important ideas that dominate 
the presentage. . . . In an eloquent and luminous 
way Mr. Grumbine hints at the great purpose running 
through the religious experience of man,’’—Syracuse 
(N. Y.) Standard. , 

“Mr. Grumbine’s statements are sound and well 
put. His book is the fruit of wide reading and inves- 
tigation. **— alo Express. 

‘The writer's style is clear, logical and simple, and 
the treatise is convincing.’’— /'he Current. 

*“ A volume full of terse philosophy, . . . contain- 
ing original thought.—"Hve. Penny Post, Pittsburg, 
a 


Square 18mo, Silk Cloth, Beveled Edges, 75 
pages, 50 cents, post-paid. 


«*, This book, as well as our other publica- 

tions, may be had in Boston of George H. 

Ellis, 141 Franklin street, and in New York 

of F. E. Grant, 7 West 42nd street. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO,, PUBLISHERS, 
175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


AN 


DUTCHER’S LIGHTNING 
KILLER. The most successful exter- 
minator. Ev sheet wil) kill a quart. 
Quick work. y die near the plate. 
Commence early and keep ahead of them. 
Five cents everywhere. Dutcher’s 
Dead Shot, 


* SOLDIERS’, 
ENSIONS. wind wee = "CHILDREN’S 
CT EVENS & CO. Telephone 823. Metro- 
politan Block, Chicago, Ill. 


ANUAL TRAINING nate nama B 
James Vita BLAKE. A conclusive summary 

the arguments for a training of the hand as a part of 

- ehild’s education. cents, mailed 


CHARLES HA. KERR & CO., Pb 


ee 
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MINOT J, SAVAGES WORKS, 


My Creed. Latest volume of sermons. 12mo...$1.00 
These Degenerate Days. A Poem. Smalli6mo. .50 


Poems. 16mo. Full gilt. With portrait....... 1.50 
Light on the Cloud. 16mo. Full gilt............ 1.25 
DS, BeDadccececeees cose caccocece 1.00 
The Religious Life. 12mo...... ....-...... ------ 1.00 
ERE, ND. codccce ch ce cecccecescecceses 1.00 
Beliefs about Man. 12mo........................ 10 
Beliefs about the Bible. 12mo..-................- 1,00 
The Modern Sphinx. 12mo.....................- 1.00 
Th: Morals of Evolution. 12mo...............-.. 1.00 
Talks about Jesus. 12mo0...................-....-.- 1.00 
Man, Woman and Child. 12mo..............-.-.-.- 1,00 
Christianity the Science of Manhood. 12mo.... 1.00 
The Religion of Evolution. 12mo...... ........- 1.50 
Life Questions. 12mo..............-.---..------ 1.00 
The Minister’s Hand Book. For Christenings, 
Weddings, and Funerals. Cloth ............ 75 


Published by Georecz H. Ets, Boston. The 
Western trade supplied, and single copies mailed by 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. 


“IGNORANCE IS THE MOTHER OF 


ALL EVILS.” 
Are you ignorant of the uses of 


SAPOLIO? 


Sapolio is a solid cake of Scouring Soap. Try itin 
your next house-cleaning. 

You are judged by your house just as much as 
by your dress. Keep it neat and clean and your 
reputation will shine. Neglect it and your good 
name will suffer. Do not think that house-clean- 
ing is too troublesome; it is worth all it costs, 
especially if you reduce the cutlay of time and 
strength by using Sapolio. 

No. 9. (Copyright, March, 1887.] 


ens KBRO K 
Ce” LLECTROTYPERS 
 &STERFOTYPERS, 


~-@* fC HICAGSO. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farmas, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


. vw 
its merits as a WASH BLUE have been tu.ly 
and eahoreed by thousands of maasesespere, Your 
rt ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
. & WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. Second St. Phil. Par 


| Coutinned from first page. | 
Hedge, Frederic Henry, D. D. The Pri- 
meval World of Hebrew Tradition. Deals with 
many of the most striking and urgent prob- 
lems suggested by the Hebrew cosmology, 
such as “Creation,” “Man an Image of God,” 
“Manin Paradise,” “The Deluge,” etc. 16mo. 


$1.50. 


Reason in Religion. In two parts. 
(1) Religion within the bounds of Theism ; 
(2) Rational Christianity. 16mo. $1.50. 


—Ways of the Spirit, and Other Essays. 
They discuss many vital themes, such as 
Pantheism, The Origin of Things, The = 
ical Element in the New Testament, Dualism 
and Optimism, The Way of Religion, The 
Human Soul, The Natural History of Theism, 
Incarnation and Transubstantiation, and a 
Critique of Proofs of the Being of God, 16- 
mo, $1.50. 


Atheism in Philosophy, and Other Es- 
says. Dr. Hedge selects as examples of philo- 
sophic atheists an ancient and a modern, repre- 
senting two opposite types,—Epicurus and Schop- 
enhauer. Among the miscellaneous essays are 
“« Life and Character of Augustine,” ‘“‘ Immanuel 
Kant,” “ The Philosophy of Fetichism,” “ Gen- 
lus.”” 12mo0. $2.00. 


Hours With the German Classics. 
‘‘These essays contain the substance of lectures 
delivered by the author in his official capacity as 
Professor of German Literature. Far from assum- 
ing to be a complete history of that literature, 
they aim to exhibit some of its characteristic 
phases as exemplified by writers who fairly repre- 
sent the nation’s genius.’’—F rom the Author's 
Explanatory Note. 8vo. $2.50. 


Hosmer, Frederick L., and Gannett, Will- 
iam C. The Thought of God in Hymns and 
Poems. “ Deep Communion with Nature, spiritual 
insight, profound trust, reverent and tender ascrip- 
tion, are finely distilled in these verses. They 
are poems which have the dew on them, and 
every dewdrop is the mirror of a large world. It 
is a book of inspiration for the religious life.’’ 
16mo. $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


Knappart, J. The Religion of Israel. Trans- 
lated from the Dutch by Richard A. Armstrong. 
A manual containing a brief history of the religion 
of the Jews,—an abstract of the great work of Pro- 
fessor Kuenen on this subject. 16mo. $1.00. 


Martineau, James. Hours of Thought on 
Sacred Things. Discourses practical in character, 
touching but occasionally on speculative topics, 
and addressed to the needs and wants of the heart 
and conscience. First Series, 16mo. $1.50. 
Second Series, 12mo. $2.v0. 


Miss Toosey’s Mission and Laddie. Twosto- 
ries—one of a lonely little spinster who longed to 
aid the benighted heathen, the other of a poor old 
country woman, who went to the city to live with 
her son, and found it all so different from what 
she imagined it would be. 16mo. 50 cents. 


Oort, Dr. H. and Hooykaas, Dr. I. The 
Bible for Learners. It is the Bible story, told in 
connected form, with a history of the book and of 
the Bible countries and peoples. Old Testament. 
Vol. I.—Patriarchs, Moses, Judges. Vol. II.— 
Kings and Prophets. $4.00. New Testament. 
Vol. III. $2.00. 

Parker, Theodore. Prayers. Caught by a 


friend as they rose to his lips in the Boston Music 
Hall. 16mo. $1.00. 


Putnam, Alfred P.2"Singers and Songs of the 
Liberal Faith. Selections of hymns and other 
sacred poems of the liberal church in America, 
with bio graphical sketches of the writers, and 
historical and illustrative notes. 8vo. $3.00. 


Seeley, J. R.,M.A. Ecce Homo. A Sur- 
vey of the Life and Work of Jesus Christ. In 
his preface to this book the author says it discusses 
no theological questions whatever, but endeavors 
to furnish an answer to the question, What was 
Christ’s object in founding the society called by 


his name, and how is it adapted to attain that ob. 
ject? 16mo. $1.00. 


Natural Religion. With anew explan. 
atory preface. The hand that stripped from the 
name of Christ the thousand superstitions that sur. 
rounded him, here deals with Christianity as he then 
dealt with its originator. 16mo, $1.25. 


Tileston, Mary W.,compiler. Daily Strength 
for Daily Needs. A little book of selections 
—a Bible verse, a poem verse, and a dozen or 
so of lines in prose, for each day in the year, 
18mo. $1.00. 


Quiet Hours, Poems of Natureand 
Religion, collected by Mrs. Tileston, Square 
16mo. Two Series. Each $1.00. 


Wisdom Series. Selections from 
the Apocrypha; The Wisdom of Jesus, the 
Son of Sirach, or, Ecclesiasticus; Selections 
from the Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius An- 
tonius; Selections from the Imitation of 
Christ; Sunshine in the Soul; First and Sec. 
ond Series; Selections from Epictetus; The 
Life and History of the Rev. Doctor John Tau- 
ler; Selections from Fenelon; Socrates: The 
Apology and Crito of Plato; The Phedo of 
Plato. 18mo. 11 volumes, $5.50. 
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MR. POTTER'S 
Twenty-five Sermons. 


The Second Edition of “ TwEnty-FivzE SERMONS oF 
TWwENTY-Five Yzars,"’ by William. J. Potter, has 
been issued. Price $2.00. 


“A memorial with a distinct puter with a method. 
. As 


— ————— 


It discloses the process of a m moving steadily 
toward a definite result. com positions, 
these sermons deserve our attention. They are models 
of dignity and strength.”’— Unity. 


“The sermons are truly noble. They enlighten con- 
science, brighten honor, and strengthen integrity.”— 
London Inquirer. 


** These mee my o« howe solid worth + Fe who 
can appreciate most thoroughly thoughtful preach- 
ing on Lad ny problems of She inward life,—both 
those r every generation and those seemingly 
peculiar to our own.”’—Literary World. 


** Here is a mind, one feels, that has all the rational, 
moral and spiritual data of the subject it is to reason 
upon, livingly given it in ite own organism, and given 
in a purity and freedom from disturbing alloy tie 
very rarely to be met with.’’— Boston Herald. 


“Scholarly productions, broad and catholic in 
thought, strong in their logic, and unswe in their 
expression of the truth as the truth is seen by their 
author. They are eminently readable.’ — Sunday 
Gazette. 

“These twenty-five sermons of a twenty-five ed 
ministry constitute a sort of unintentional autob . 
phy of the intellectual and spiritual life of the writer 
of them.’’—Christian Register. 

‘““A fine specimen of the art of book-making.”— 
Every Other Saturday. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, Boston. 


Mail on receipt of price, by CHARLES H. 
KERR & CO., 175 born street, Chicago. 
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ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
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ng Powder and PREMIUM 
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REAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. N.Y. 


A Beautiful Plush Casket 
Agent sell- 


of Fine Jewelry sent free to every 
ing our cards. Send 2c. stamp for Lovely 
New Samples ont Outfit. N.E.CABD CO. Wallingford, Cons. 
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